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.A CENTRALf concern of political com- 
munication research in recent years has been the nature an^ e:»ttent 
of learning that . Results from exposure to .political information 

^thrciugh the niass media. Such learning is seen as a vital first step in 
the development of 'political attitudes and ^behavior. The mass 

. media {>rovide important information about candidates,* issues, so- 
cietal problems,. |)roposed solutions tb these problems and the likev 

^ Whichi thien becbmfM the basis fox deciding which candidate to vote 

. fpi;, which solution to favor or- which influence strategy to adopt. 
Althou^h^the procc^ss of arriving at this decision is not' always ra- 
tional, mdtviduals must possess some information before any dor 
cisfoh can be made/ This inforinatiftti the mass medial Supply in 
abundance. g / , 

\ There are important questions, howiever, concerning the extent 
to cwhicl^ audience mcfriibers learn^^om this available supply, "and 
the ways in whiclx. si^ph learning is enhanced, mitigated or com- ^ 
jplemented such faciprs as the strength of information flow, po- 
litical system level, individual media exposure Iqj^, interpersonal 
discus3ion, membership i^ political groups, political participation 
and^ education. c V 

Local vs. National ^ ^ 

'.While rio^irevipus study has attempted a simultaneous investiga- 
tion, of all thej^e factors, some 'more modest , research efforts have 
been directed at the relationship between mass media use and po- 
litical kn o^y ledge. Most have been concerned with national politick, 
and in the maih'they have documented a link between mass media 
exposure and political knowledge. Whil(^ these studies demonstrate 
■"only an association. befweeri the two-varia'bles,* certain experi- 
mental, qiiasi-experimeiitSr and longitudinal investigations indl^ 
cate that media exposujre afiects knowledge, rather than the other. 
wayaroundV* V « * ' 
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' • ■■'/■- . ^ ■■ , 4. , 

Fe w studies to date h ave concernecj themselves with the reiatioi^' 
ship between mass media use and krjowjedge of local political af^^ 
fairs,' and it would seem hazardous to assume that identical learn- 
ing processes exist at national and local levels. There are numerous 
differences between them, including differences in the type and . * 
scope of political problems, extent of\^masS^dia coverage, infor-' [ 
mation sources, and the kinds of individuals who are typically con ' 
terned with one oir the other/ Then, t^o, the ability of citizens to 
witness rpany local problems firsthand may obviate the need to rely ' 
on the media as "extensions of one's senses." The media may not be 
needed to inform a citizen that street reAair.is^a major community 
problem; neighborhood interpersonal networks may be assumed to 
carry such a \niessage. \ 

In light bfthese differences, a majctr purpose of the present study 
was. to test identical models of -the politic^yearning process with 
data concerning b<yrh local and national issues. Such comparisons 
are not easily made, however, as laterdiscussion makes clear*. 

' ■ ^ . ' " •■ \. ■ ■ " . 

■ . ' " ' ■ " \. ' 

Coverage Levels, ^ ' ' .\ ^ 

An additional dimension which may affect the acquisition of po., 
litical information is the levej of mass media coverage devoted to 
various issues. Research on the "agenda-setting'* function of the 
media provides evidence that mfcdia influence on public percep- 
tions of issue importance is a function of coverage levels,^ and im- 
plies a consequent fnfluence'over an individual's inforiintation seek- 
ing behavior. We would expedt a citizen to se^k out more infdrma- 
tion concerning i^*ues and problems that are fell? to be mor^ impo^^ 
tant, and that this knowledge gain should be reinforced in cyclical 
fashibn by the generally greater availability of information On these 
issues.. The agendarsettipg function, then, Would predict that media 
would have a relatively stronger influence on high-coverage issues.^ 
Media coverage also has implications for ;he local-national di- 
mension. National affairs tend to recefve the lion's share of the cov- 
erage in most daily newspapers and even more so on television, with 
its national network tie^. Thus in tierms of sheer infbiVnation avail- 
ability we would expect higher levels of individual exposure to na- 
* tion^l thaiTlocal politieal information, with consequent^differences 
inknowledge. ' • ^ ■ . • 



Idtdit^ Ust and Political Knowhi 




>r4h€se4PC^ na we a h ould cxj> e ct-|?oliticaUeamm g to v ary-witlt- 
diffcriiig levels of media coverage of issues, problems and j>crson- 
*alities. No previous research has measured and cbnirolled for cov- 

The (present sfudy investigate the ^effects oFcoverage levels by 
adopting ajnulti-issue approach. Each respondent is asjced to nomi- 
riate S ^rsohally important political problem, which is then the 
focus of the interview. Content analysis of media coverage of these 
issues during the two weeks before the interviewing permitted the 
classification of respondents into high and low coverage groups at 
both the natiphal and local levels, The same theoretical model was 
then tested yfixh each of theses four groups. Coverage differences 
were controlled at both political levels because the usual differences 
in local* national coverage could be confounded With level effects. 



Other Predictors 



Variables such as education! age, socioeconomic status, length of 
reudehce, membership in organizations,, interest in politics, politi- 
. callparticipation and the individuaFs network of interpersonal rela- 
tiomhips have been shown to be associated with, if not causally 
reiatVd to, knowledge ,pf political affairs. It would appear, then, 
that tlie role of the media can be placedTin proper perspective only 
by consiLdering it in conjunction with those fac!lors which may have 
cafiSal snpiincance for both media behavior and the acquisition of 
political Imowledge. 

^ M6s^ stiMies have simply examined the bivariate relationship be- , 
tween medra exposure and various measures,of political knowledge. 
Sptne introauced 'theoretically relevant controls, but with two jex^ 
ceptions thest have involved only a single variable, usually socio- ' 
economic status (SES). Because of the large niimbpr of factors 
which seem to affect ^oth mAia behavior and politiQal learning, 
such results can beonisleading," and the same may be said of blanket 
controls for a number of Variables, whether imposed indiyidMally or 
in concert.' The co<trols-^le^^ ideally be Basecihto a theo- ^ 

retical framework wJiicK specifies the relationships among jUie var- ' 
iables under considerations both antecedent and consequentVln the 
absence of sfcft:h*i»cplicit consols, \ye cannot be entirely certain that 
aft observed. relatK>n§hip b«^en media exposure and political 
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meniar and quasi-experimehial studies in the area indicate othpr-; 
wise but do not answer the question whether various communica- 
tion, political and social variables make independent contributions 
to the outcome. 

The answer does not lie io.a "shotgun" multiple regression ap- 
roach in which the predictive poweK of media use is weighed ag^insC 
tlkt of other variables in a simple "inventory of causes." Instead. 
thApresent study focuses on the development of a theoretical struc-* 
ture to specify the effects of media use pn political learning, taking 
account of the traditional predictors, while also mapping the inter- ; 
relationships involved. 

In Hymai|i> terms," the goal was to formulate and test a well "in* , 
terpreted" theory cast not in the usual vc;rbal terms, but employing 
-the simpler and more powerful causal'naodel of 31alock, DunCan 
.and others.^ This technique permits a complex theoreticaUnetwork 
to be tested a^ a system, ratherthan one pro^sition at a time. 

A Model of the Antecedents of Poltttcal Knowledge ^ 

' The model which ultimately emerged from a" rather painstaking 
construction proceife is illustrated in Figure 1. Each single-headed 
arrow represents an .hypothesized positive causal relationship; a 
.double-headed curved arrow indicates a non-cauSa| association. 
The model is recursive iathat it a/sumes that there are no instances 
. of bivariate mutual causality aijd contains no multi variate feed- 
back loop*. Where a possible instance of thej^tter was suspected, 
■ the arrow in the model wa^ drawn ifTth^irection in which the 
dominant causal influenpe wzte thought to operate. ^ 

Blatock acknowledge that "such, recursive systems might seem 
overly simplistic from (he standpoint of building adeq^te theoreti- 
cal'njodels of complex reality," but adds, "I am convinced, how- 
ever, that most analysis procedures currently used in so^ology and 
political science'^ak based on such models, th^gh thisW often not 
explicitly realized. Ir/arjy event," the introduction of two-way 
causalion in\?> tlie modeftJ^d have dause^ Sjprious probl^s in at- 
.ten^ting to estimate the parameters of the rinodcl through standard 
path analysis. We woufd be left \yith insufficient information inihe 
data to provide unique estirnates of the unkitbwn coefficieik*4^he' 
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V Figure 1 

Model I: Antecedents of Political 
Information Holding 



siniultar\eous regression equations constituting the formal mathe- 
maucal model, a state of affairs known as'tjie "identification prob- 
lem.!' Two methods for rheeting that problem were denied u^. The 
present state of theory does not permit us to specify pr^cisely^the 
causal lag^ periods in the mbdel, and there are aot enojugh truly 
exogenous, variables that might be introC^cd. The introduction of 
; . feedback would haVe led to insoluble njjkhodological ^problems. 
Thus,^ while it is recognized that the cauS^fViirection of certain 
paths in the model are subject to alternative explanations, no^real 
V methodological alternatives exist with a model of this complexity. 
Any other technique (crosstabulation or partial correlation, ex- ' 
ample) would be subject to the same criticism, and wo uld n ot pro- 
• vide all the necessary controls^foV spuriousnqss, an issu<fwhichii dis- 
^ "Sy cussed below. . . 

^There is some similarity between this nrlbdel and the ''funnel of 
* causality" that Campbell, ^a7. usedin The American Voter to ac- 
count for voting decisions. 'Hln the model presented here siich vari- 
es as education, age, group n\embership and voting are viewed 
as relatively stable "backeround" factors which predict a host of 
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variables'; which in. turn arc impiediaicly aiutcedeiu . to political 
information holding. FoHowing the "funnel of.-caus|lity" line 'of 
Veasonifig, wf would e5<lpect that the psychological and cominumca- 
*tion variables account for more vafiance in knowledge (here termed 
"informatiW holding") than do the varit^us backgrodfnd factors, at 
least under high media coverage conditions, which should induce^ 
greater variability in the intervening communication variables. On 
the othe^ l^and. background factors should account for relatively 
more variance under low.mass media c6verage c<i)iulitions. 
^ Mbdel I was constructed using the general procedures for formu- 
laTing causal models advocated by Bitilock.*' It requires a careful 
reading of the literature, combirfed with "a systemalic listing of all ^ 
\ important concepts or variables and t heorcficur proposi t ions Link- 
Mng^hese variables. Where past studies offer conflicting evidence or 
^re lacking, original theoretical linkages are hypothesized. When 
th|s was done, a path-by-path theprctical empirical rationale for, 
the model emerged. 

Bifcause there are few studies at the levd of local politics, most of 
' the eWipirical support Cor many of the hypothesized relationships 
were drawn from national studies, although local national diffef^ 
ences are also discussed. (Operational definitions are given in thr-- 
methodology section.) 

* Educatioji; of course, is an indicator of more th>^ just the length 
of time spent in a classrootn under structured learning conditions; it 
brings with it a unique get of socializing^xperiences. As ^ucaljjon 
iricreasesvfan. individual's spher'^ of reference groups expands and 
diffei'ehtiates, leading to greater frequency'and diversity of inter- 
personal contacts. This increased opportunity for discussionx)f f»ulp- 
lic affairs. wht|n c6upled wi|th th^ greater interest in such. affairs 
which formal classropm experiences tend to foster, is important to 
thje develpprfient of political participation.' ^ 

In terms-of Model I; we wodld expect education (Xj) to be impor- 
tant in the development of interest in political matters (XJ.''' The 
greater num'ber and diversity of social contacts should lead to great- 
er opportunities for becoming involved v^ith politically oriented 
. groups(X,).^^ 
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i We wouijd ftUo expect education tn hr'po<iitivply related to politi- 

cal participation. «i iridcxbd by voting (X;), an awociation conais- 

tcntly supported by studiA trf national politics, a/id at least one in- 

vc»tigation*of local politics. . * ^ 

• ■ , ' ' ^ •■ , - \. ' 

[ The. development of coixunlinication skills through formal educa- 

. tion^shduld' result in' higher levels, of total expoyirc to the -mass 
media Icj/r public-affairs information (X,), an as^ciation also Well/ 
documented.*' The growth. off cognitive skills foitered b^^ 

^ should also be accdmpanied by an increase ij^ability to make sense 
of .a complicate4 pattern of eveois. Ih other words,, more- highly 

^ educated individuals should be more skillful in ^discerning patterns 

' of cause ^nd effect, including; the' perception of ways in w^ich the 
nominated {irobli^m affects one personally (i.e., **sali(cnce informa- 
. . ' tion'-X„). • • ' 

More highly /educated Individuals also tend to possess ^eater 

' learning ability, particularly verbal-learning, leading to the hy- 
pothesis that more highly educated individuals should learn more 
when exposed to mass media information and should recall more^ It 
is. thus expected that level of education will be positively felated to 

» the numjKtC'of media messages respondents are able to recall (X„). 
This eff'ect should be independent pf mass media exposure (X^). 

. . ' 2: X.-^X- X,--X,: X,--X,; X,--X,; X,-X, 
. 'Length of residence is an inc^ex of psychological investment in the 

; community, and conrmunity political affairs in particular. Long- 
t^rm residents should have a greater **stake" in the community, and 
/Should therefore exhibit greater interest in local politics (XJ and 
higher levels of participation, in local poliupal affair^, as indexed 
Here by voting in local elections (X^). On the other hand, length of 
. residence should not be signific^ntly associated with interest or par- 
ticipation in ^national political affairs^ However, a number of 
studies indicate that age is' a correlate of votings in natiopal-elec-; 

» .tions.*' This suggestsrthat any relsrtionship between length .of resi- 
dence and voting irt national elections should disappear wheix age is 
controlled SimHarly, although some data indicate that age is alsq 
positively correlated with voting in local elections,*' we would 

. expect any^such correlation to disappear when length of residence is 
controlled. Thus, once reciprocal controls for length of residence 
and age are introduced, we ^vould expect length df residence to 
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#*YTH»rg#» ft» rhi* mnr<* powerful pi^i*dirrnr nf intrrrit iiv l o cal pQiitici. ^ 

with age emerging as the itronger correlatcf at the nutional political 

level. ' ^ - / • . • * ^ 

Finally, since the longer one lives in a ptirticular cornmunity. the 

♦ greater the oppqrt^lnity for establiAhing social contacts, wc should 

expect* to find a rdalionship between length of residcncf' and mcm- 

^ bership jn political groups (X^). * 

• • • ' * 

A generalized interest Wpolttical affairs would seem to'be^ pre- 
Vequisite for many kinds of political actjiyi'ty. and in fact a nurriber 
of^tudies have demonstrated the-power of this construct as an inter- ^ 
veiling variable bjetwcen certain demographic predictors on the one 
h'and and diverse forms of political participation on the other.*" Jt is 
hypothesized, therefore, that generalized interest In politics (lacal 
*\ * or national) is a determinant of membership in political groups 
(Xj).*' Political interest should serve a similar facilitating function 
With respect to vQiing behavior (X J." \ t 

A common finding of political communication studies is the link- 
age between political interest and mass media exposure (X,)/" As 
Aikin. et aL, have shown, the. relationship is evidently rcciprocal-to 
s'opfie extent, with' iniefesi m pplitics' prompting c;xposure to the 
mc^ia and exposure leading to the strengthening^of interest." But it 
seems plausible that exposure to certain kinds of political informa- 
tion may al*) lead to a \y:aning of interest. An "interest strengthc^- 
* . ^ ing" Hypothesis ^ould assume that all political media experiences 
^ are sonriehow^ gratifying- or fulfill* certain personality pi( decision- 

making ne^ds. However, much political news may be negatively re- 
inforcing. For example, much of ihe-ali^naiion fostered by Water- 
gate nvky have been due' to heavy media coverage which reminded 
. ^ us. da,il)^9^ gross violations of societal norm? by political officials. 
While such m^dia attention may have cojiiribuied'io the subse- 
. / querlt **enforcenient of social ntorms" that led. to RiA^rd Nixon's 
. \ resignation^ it may have produced in other§ a' strong distaste for 
' political affairs." Positive, and negative media ^periences may 
^ jtl^ei'efore tend tb caintel one anotl;itF out where pqjitical interest is 
; Tondemed. (Model I therefore predfcts a stronger positiVe felaiion- 

*ship from political- interest to'm^ss media exposure than the other 
way around. > 

12 ■ • ' 
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M^dia Use and Political Knowtedge . 

Turning to ihfe ihleppe^son^^^sJrfJe^e,.polilical discussions fosrered 
by an inieiresl in politics often leid tl>e commuriicating parties tp 
form estimates of each* oth^'s views regarding ^oliqcal issues. . 
Greater interest in politics, therefore, should ^e;. associated .with 
greater i>unibere,of "coorientation" partners (X^*) regac^pdjng politic 
cal is^ufg- But we often-engage in more superficial discussions wliith t 
do hot allow iis to arrive at soni|?j assessment of the other person's ■ 
viewpoint, -so it is hypothesized that* political interest will' arso- lead; 
to discu3sion with others ftot gooriented towards the'iojiic (A^). 
Finally, inier^l^in^(^liu giake politij^i content in tl^ rfiass 

inedia more* saj|ien^,^TOiis leading to higlief recall of 'ni^ss rp^dia 
cpntent*cohcdVnev|^^ \ *- ' 

Membe^'ip in pblitic^lly-ori'entea groups should influence ^tt^ 
politi^al: actidns <>f* the group member in a number of ways. The 
^pup redefines the limits tff what is public and private for the indi- 
vidual, restructures goals in political directions and provides means 
for achieving these go«ils. Groups often reyeal the political relevance 
of events to the individual's personal situation, and groapdpressures. 
are often brought to bear in the direction of specific forms of politi-' 
cal action. It is not surDrising, therefore' that group membership*' 
(XJ has been found to be one d^termipant of voting (Xg) in studies 
at both the national and locarfoolitical levels. '-^^ 

Membership in political groups also provides the group member 
with increased . opportunities for the discussion of political topics. 
This, as was mentioned above, should fesult in greater numbers of 
coorientation partners (Xy) with regard to such topics. A similar im- 
pact of group membership on discussion with non-coqriented others 
(Xjg) is also depicted in Model I. 

- "■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■-. 

The person who participates actively in the Apolitical proces|^ 
should perceive political affairs information to be salient to this in- 
volvement. Suc^h individuals should thus mionitor m^ss media chan- 
nels for this information, which in turn should raise levels of total 
media exposure." . 

Of course the reverse sequence is possible: *that exposure to. the 
media Tesults in voters coming into contact with information about 
political campaigns, which in turn stimulates them to vote. How- 



ever, as filumler.vid McLeod note, evidence for such a mobilizing 
effect has been mixed, and Jtheif own^vidence wpuld nof seem to 

, alter this' coiiclusio^, ai^eciably.? They also.a^gue that turnout 

:^hould be affected most strongly by^liposu re to carnpaign infbrma- 
tion.^Thus, plthpugh it is recognized that mass media exposure may 

' under certaifi conditions influence a persop-to vote, it>eems Ifkely 
on boih theoretical andjempirical grounds that the reve«e causal, 
s^queDce can accoint for t^^^eater portion of any ttbserve^ asso- 

■ ciation betwef^n votihg (as an ihdicatt^r of political piarticiijation) 
and! mass rhedi a exposure. pai;ticukrly ''dyring v^ft^-carnpaign 

^eriods.^ *■ / . ■' : ■ ■ 



V 

Accprding to Lasswell. th? mass'^medfa make sense of an other- 
wise confusing array of iriformation by providing interpretation and 
analy^s.^CAn important constituent of such **corr^lation" is the 
mapping of causal sequences which "explain*' the events in ques- 
tion. Thus media exposure should increase one's awareness of the 
ways political probleiris affect one personally ^.e., "salience infor- 
mation**- X„). Also, greater total njewspaper and television ex- 
posure should increase the likelihood of encountering information, 
on a particular political issue, as indexed by media message dis- 
crimination (X^,). 

7: Xg— Xjjj; X^j— X,^; X^yX^] Xg— 'X^^^Xij-rXj^ 

Goorientation partners are-in^iduats (usually personal acquain- 
. tances) who are oriented toward the same psychological object . I in 
•this case a political issue. ^« Since people most often discuss topics 
with those perceived to share common interests, we would expect^a 
high proportion of an individual's coorientation partners also to.be.- 
"talking partners" (people .with- whom a topic was recently dis- 
cussed.) In turn, the number of talking partners* (Xg).: as an indi- 
c^ktor of frequency of discussion, should be relat^ to interpersonal 
message discriminatibrH5XH)..or the number of messages about the 
issue which the respondent can recali haying encountered recently 
in inlerpersonal channels. Similariy. discussion with non cooriented 
others (X^j) may be expected to contribute '(although less strongly) 
to interpersonal m'csSSge discrimirt^tion. X/3 does not contribute di- 
rectly to Xg (number of talking; partners) since talking partne;;^ are 
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defined here as cooriented others with whom the respfindent has 
[ discussedJ^e issuq. ^ . - * • . 

;The direct dissen^nadon of information about* politick is. hoi- the 
only way a person's range of sociial contacts can contribute to politi- 
cal learning. Information provided by the masis.media^is often the. 
coinage bf social- discussion., A number of authors have suggested, 
- therefore, that the "communicatory utility" (X,o) ofonedia informa- 
^"^ott is; ah iniportant'^motivating factor in media use.'* That is, anti- 
cipation of sociai interaction concerning^ particular topic creates a 
. need for information abbut the topic. vFor .such ijiformation one 
bfteii turns: to the^ The strength of thisS^cially gen- 

erated need for mass media information has been demon^^^jted re- 
peatedly." It is h^othesized, therefiore, that the grj^ter tnfe num^- 
ber of coorientatioft partners, the greater^jjill be^jtfie^tomm^ 
; tbry utility (X,o):bf information abc^t political issues^ Such com-_ 
municatpry utilily should lead to greater seeking of anaiic^ ^ 
to fwlitical^iifonnatibn, resulting in higher levels of mdss media 
message discrimination (X,2). 

X . 5; X,* -*X,2; X„ — X,4 

» / The degree to which a political issue is perceived to be salient to a 
person's interests should influence the need for, and utility of, infor- 
mation about the issue in mass media and interpersbnarchannels:" 
^alienee information (X,,), therefore, should be positively assdc 
ciated With both mass media and interpersonal message discrimina- 
>tion(X,2;X,,). • 

Xjg— X,4 • ■ 
If the. agenda-setting function of the mass media means the 
media influence what people "think abput," they should also mflu- 
ence what people talk about. At the aggregate level, issues which re- 
ceive gfreater media coverage should more frequently be the topic of 
- political discussion.^ At the individual level, those who are more 
heavily exposed to media information about an issue should engage 
in more conversation atiout that issue. It is therefore hypothesized 
tHat greater mass media message discrimination (Xjg) will lead to 
• greater interpersonal message discrimination (X,^): / ' 

The reverse of that causal sequence also plausible, of course./ 
However, ^the' strength of the agenda-setting function suggests that 
the media influence the dischssion or issues more frequently tl^an 
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such disciission leads tQgnedia informaftion-seeking about an issue, 
/ since the wden'ce b that when coveragp"^of a issue declines the is- 
sue alsp disappears from the interpersonal agenda. Still, the causa) 
' direction question remains. • >^ 

As 4iscussi6n below makes clearC mass media message discrimins^' 
tibh (Xjg) is the principal index of i)]^dia exposure in this stiidyrThe 
hypothesize path between X,^ and -political '^knowledge (here 
termc^d "political information ^lolding^J^jj) is. therrfore. the 
major theoretical linkage in the model. The path from OC^^ to 
proyides us withythe opportunity to compare the relative strengths^ 
: pf mass media and interpersonal sources under variwisxonditions. 

4 Model for Empirical Tes^ ife 
r According to Model I, ffien, the traditional correlations observed 
between political- information holding and such predictq^rs as edu- 
cation (X^), interest in politics (X^), membership in political groups 
^X^) and political participation (as indexed Wy voting— vX^) are in 
fact the prbduct of indirect influences through such intervening 
variables as mass .media' exposure and political discussion. In other 
wbrcls, it is assumed in Modrf"! that once the indirect effects of such 
background variables are removed, no direct effects will remain. . 
These assumptions were tested here by estimating a standardized 
partial regression coefficient for the direct relationship between- 
each background or control variable and political information 
holding. The partial regression coefficients thus derived express the 
direct effects of these variables upon political information holding 
after all hypothesized indirect effects havie been removed. 

Anothej reason, of course, for considering the possible direct ef- 
fects of certain background variables is , tor ensure that proper con- . 
trols are introduced in testing other hypothesized relationships. For 
example, education (X,) in Model I is hypothesized to havea^ direct 
effect^ media message di^rimination (Xjg). If-^ducation also has 
a direct effect upon political information holding (X^^)t then any 
obsenred rehuioAship . between media message discrimination and 
politi^^l informatioiv holding may be partly or wholly spurious. We 
^ust, therefore", control for education iii testing for the "tnie" ef- 
fect of media message discrimination on information holding. 




Figure 2 
Modelll: Model I plus 
^' Control Paths* 



♦Control padiii. depicted by daisied lines. -* 

The introduction of a number of possible direct relationships for 
purposes of statistical control is depicted by dashed lines in Model II 
(see Figure 2). In addition to those direct relationships already men- 
cioned involving "background" variables aind information holding, 
a number of direct paths were included between education and cer- 
tain other variables to control for the possible spurious conse- 
quences of recall ability. Cannell and Henson argue that if the mea- 
surement proceduffes for any two variables depend irt some way- on- 
the respondent's ability to recall, then the observed relationship be- 
tween these two variables will be partly spuricms." This criticism 
may apply to a number of relationsMps in Model I — for example, 
that between media message discrimination and political informa- 
tit)n holding. Fortunately, it has been found that recall in the inter- 
view situation is strongly associated with level of education. Thus, 
control paths leading from education to all variables which tax the 
ability of the respondent to recall (X^. Xg. Xg. Xg. X,j. Xjj. X13, X,^, 
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' Xjg) were introduced to* minimize tliis sdurce oPspuno\isness. A 
direct path was also introduced frbm the conventional measure 6f^ 
mass^edia exposure (X,) to political information holding (Xj^) so 
thatr the former's pr^ictivenaWlit^ qould be compared v^itirthat of . 
Ihe lai^ore topic-specific measure of such exposiSfe furnished by mass 
media message discrimttiatr6n {X^^. Finally, certain 9ther ^aths 
were intrdduced to aid m cojitrpllingjthe possible effects of m^erpre- 
tation^errqr." ^^pdel 11, ^heIX^^is the^model which was actually^b- 

♦jeicted to empirical test. >. * .u^^^ 

■ . . • • V 

Methodology V .sj^ • ^ ' .'^^ ^^l-^ 



Personal interviews were^bftfiined, from a sampje of 373* voting- 
age residents of Toledoi^liSipibViii November,^. 1973,^ Every other 
household within randolnly selectejd block clusters was alternately 
assigned either the local or national version of the questionnaire. 
This resulted in local (n = 189) and national (n =1 184) issue- focus 
samples which were closely matched on* a , range of demographic 
and communication variables such a^ age, sex, race^ length of resi- 
dence, voter registration and newspaper and television use. In addi- 
. tion, the demographic charicteristi^s^of ^oth samples conformed 
closely tp'1970 U.S. Census figures^ 

Nomination of Political Pro ft/emy. Respondents were asked to 
name "any problems. facing'jj^oWe in this country (or^*m Toledo, 
Ohio,* depending upon wh wien tn^respondent was assigned to the 
national or local conditio^^iwiiich you think the govemmei?t in 
Washington (Toledo'city goveh^Tlen^^ Ivork to help soljire^" 
The respondent was then aAed tocHoQ|e thsut problem j^hi cn he 
considered to be "most inwfc?^t/>Thfi{ftntemew tten focuse^i<3l? 
that problem. 59 i ^ ^ / . . • / y 

Political^Knowledge. Political . knoi/vledge was se^n as a/refl,amon 
of the respondent's store of inforn/ation concerning l^e political 
problem, nominated' (NP). Althougp such problems involve many 
faceits, the essential elements of any pmirical problemjmusi include: 
17 individuals or groups inyolv^df wftlK^e problem (political 
"actors*') and 2) th^^se solt}tions to the problehs^gr^^sired political 
**outputs") proposed by various actors. Knowledge of these eilements 
.is^^ssentiai to the formation of informed judgments concerning 
which sojiutions to the problem to favor, and the translation^of such 
preferences into any effective form of political action. 
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Political knowledge thus was defined as ih? total number ofcarc- 
tore and proposcjd solutions connected with the nominated problem 
of which the respondent was aware.**® In the model this variable is 
termed "political information hoWHf^" (variable *X,;). It is recog-' ^ 
cized tjidt tl^^ from tra> 

diti^nal "objective^ measures of political knowledge. It is based on 
the ^is9umpti<#n that what^peo'ple think they know^ about political afr . • 

. jfairs>is mdfc iikely^ their^political behavior than what 

they "ought t^ observers. * Of ^ 

coiCj^itrts nor possible within tbemu^ « 
here to \trify unequivocally the accuracy of such perceptioas. - . 
Validity, therefore, is more of a problem than it is with methodolp; 
gies that offer more structured choices. However, for the purposes ' 
of this study, the strengths of a miilti^issue, opeix-ended ipethodbl- 
ogy seemed to outweigh its weaknesses. Allowing the respondent tp • 
nominateihij^wn political problem tends to minimize differences in 
pereonal^ saliente of problems and thus avoids discriminating 
against individual^ of lower socio-economic status. More important- 
ly, cc)nceptualizing "actors" andr"proposals" as fundamental ele- 

*ments pf political knowledge allows,us to make direct comparisons 
between the local and national p61itical spheres, sin^ we are deal- 
ing with the same knowledge units at each level. StilJ,^ we^mu^t^ 
recognize the fundament ar(lifference between the open-ended 
measure of knowledge eriployed here and more dbjectivelyvvali- 

"" dated conceptualizations.ykeireafter, we shall refer jp the'mpre sub- 
jective conceptualizatiMf as information hot^tngt as opposed tr 
"knowledge.^*^ ^ ^ 

Medw £xj&05«v'e. Most indices of mass media use ha 
of estimates of tiifie spent with various media, freq^ncy 6^^ 
reading pr listening, or sheer number of media attended to.^iifor- 
tunately, such measures indicate only groM levels of exposut^^^ , 
variety of information. It is assumed thatjgeoj^^exercise ^pm^ / 
erable information selectivityi so the IcTwcorrelations usually pb- 
serv4?d between such measures and indicators of Icfiowledge of a spe- ^ 
cific to^??^^ therefore, to have ^ 

measUfSs^bf exposure related specifically to the topic of interest. 
Oiie such measure iilay be obtained by asking rjfspondents ta recall ^ 
any i:^essages concieiiling the topic ojF ititere^t which they have re- 
cently eHCounterfed in any mass mi^dium. X^e total number of mes- 
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sages thus rwalled fui^ a measure of "m«$^ge 
concerning that topic. In the present study, message discrimination 
(Xjj) regafiiiiug each respondent's nominated problem, was elicited' 
by asking hiih/pr "her to describe "each thing yduVe read/seen oi:' 
heard in the pasftwo weeks" cbnoeming thai problem. The index 
consists pf the total numjbei^ of me&ageS discriminated from news- 
paper and teli^Visiion sources. - T- X 
!^ For .comparison purposies^ a more ..conventional irtde*; of , mass 
Ihedia exposure was also included in the^;m<>del^(^jriab X^yAt h 
composite index 6f groM new|Ja:per. exposure^ 
newspapers redd on an average weqjcday) and exposure ty local and 
. national televi$Jon news prpgrams. . . : * . * 

It may be argbeid ,thai any prediction of a positive asspciatioA be- 
twe^ m^e^&age-discrirnlnation and information holding is tautolog- 
ical becauM both are ItriQwledge measurjes and tHus should corre- 
late. However, from an irifpifTnation processing pohit p^ they 
are independent. The reasoninj^ is thaivjiie^sage discniii^ in- 
volv;es an initial stage in the processing .gf ^omihurii cation s^ 
that is closely constrained by a|tf ea^^ a>;g|| 

tez^a 



wherieas information holding represenu^at lezBra second^s^ 
remjoved from the origina:l stimulus. • ' . , ^ ' 

At the first stag^, persons exposed to mass medda conten^make a 
series of discriminations among available content units. In recalling 
these units; they are a^fepripting to reproduce as accurately as possi-.- 
ble what has b^n attendcfd. to. Thijj^message discrimination mea- 
sures are based directly on content; and as such are indicators pf ex- 
posure." j . r"'.. ■ ■ 

Although the-accuracy of message'discrimination measures is un- 
^ubtedly influenced by selective perception and selective re^^ 
tion,4t is their ultimate grounding in actual content that is impor- ^ 
tapuhere. Ertdence of this is provided in*' the p^^^ study- AV the 
national poli|ical level, a: Pearapnian correlarion^^ (p < .01) 

was observed between the nUmber of messages discriminated aUd 
mass media coverage of Aat person^s nominated problems in the 
two weeks prior to intei'^wing. At the local level the Correlation 
w.a's .25 (p < .01). Mliss media coverage was the strongest predictor 
6f message discrimination at both politicallevels. (Other predictors 
were*education^|interest in politics, level of mass media exposure ^ 
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And salience ixiformation). Oir the other hamirniedia coverage was 
unrelated lojnformadon holding.- ^ 
In a more stringent test, fce iptal numb^ of messages discrim- 
inated by each respondent waA^osstabulated with the level of ^nass 
media coverage of each respondent's nominated problem. This 
crosstabulation revealed that at the hational level only ^Snrespon- 
* dent (of 184)>repprtcd discAninating. a greater niimber q^f messages 
' J ^ thap there were stories about 

j^^that pvahieitriTi theToledo^media in the previo^is two weeks. At the 
^/locjilleiWl^^ respondenj^ iiidulged ifi'such "over-reporting.", 

irt other WordS^i^when little or ^o recent media coveiralfe of a par- 
ticulsnr topic existed, few respondents reported, di^drim^ any 
'mediated messages aboiit these topics. Thus, message dis- 
inatioa measures do appear to be based on media coverage 
level^. 

Information "held" or stored, on the other hand, is part of a, 
iW^r cognitive framework constructed through the assimilation of 
varipiis informational inputs. While these inputs may indiide 
content 4ihitSi' discriminated in ^mass media channels, there ii no 
liecesssary connection. Units of stored or "held" information are not * 
necessarily (and often wilhnot be)/wased on actual media content. 
Information holding measures ar^rnot 'exposure" measures; unlike 
message discrimination measures^' they do not ask respondents to re- 
port recent media beha;aor, but instead ask them to reproduce cur- 
rent c^jgnitions.^f » \f V 

Other Variables ^ 

The remaining variables in the modelVwere measured in the fol- 
Jowing manner: 
Demographic Variables , - • * 

X\^— Education— Numhev of years of formaljeducation. 

X^y- Length of * Residence— Numher of years of residence in 
Toledo. ^ 
' Xj—iig^J—Elev^ ordinally ranked age categories. 

Political Vdriables 

X^—Interest in Po/i/ic5T-7-poijntLikert type scale referring to in- 
terest in'"the government in Washington, and. what it does," (na- 
tional), or J'the Toledo city government, and what it does" (local). 
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X^— Group ^Membership— At the jnaiional Jpjel; • respondents 
were asked to name groups to which tjji^y belonged which were per- 
• ceived to be concerned with national politics. At tt^Iocal level;' the 
focus was on^groups concerned witjli problems in Toledo. The mea- 
^^^tiW used is the total number of grbupi. 
. X^— Voting— An indicator of political participation derived 
from self'neport measures scored as 1) not registered to vote m 
Toledo at the tiinc of the>8tudy; 2) r^^Sfered but did qot vote in tj4e 
last major election (jpr^idential at thevnational level, mayoral at 
the local); 5) registered /fnd also voted. ' 

V Sqcial Context Varta6les 

. X^— Number of Coorientation Partners— K% coorienta^on 
j^'sphere" is indexed by the total number of ^persons perceived as 
agreeing or disagreeing' with R's "ideas about" the nominated prob- 

lem. - / . 

■^^'^ '. X^— Number^/ Talking Partner's— NnmhcT of coorieptation 
j^artners with whom R reported discussing the problem in tlie tAvp 
/weeks prior to theim 

/ X^^—Discussicm with Non-Cooriented Others— R - v^as asked to 
describe the rd|ationship to self (spouse, 'child, co-wp|-ker, etc.) of 
individuals vnpi whom the problem had been discussed but whose 
orientation is unknown. Th^umber of persons in each role was not, 
obtained, sb the measui^^HK is the total number of role- relation- 
ships mentioned. 

, X^^^fr^Urpersonal Message 'Discrimination— R!s level of ex- 
> posure to ihCprmation regarding the nominated problem through 
interpersonal sources. The indicator is provided by the total num- 
ber of topics discussed *( regarding the problem) with either coori- 
ented or non-cooriented others. j 

Inforrnation Utility Variables 

X^Q^Cornmunicatory Utility— The total number of "social util; 
ity" reasons mentioned by R fo;r following political issues (e.g., "to 
' show friends on people at work that I am interested in the prob- 
lem"). 

X^^ — Salience Infprmation—The number of ways R said the 
nominated problem affected self or family's pei'sonal health or well- 
being, property, finances, spare time, etc. 



Mass Media Coverage 

To determine the level of mass media coverage of nominated 
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problems, a content analysis of Toledo newspaper and television 
coverage was carried out for the two weeks immediately prior.^to in- 
terviewing. The cdvera^e level for eack problem was determined by 
simuning {he total number oTstories related to that problem ap- 
^pearing in the Toledo Blade (the major l^fcat^paper), the evening 
news programs, of the three major television networks,* and local 
tSlevisioii^evening news programs.'*' This was then employed to split 
both th6 local and national issu^-focus samples into high and loW- 
mraia coverage groups (i.e., individuals whose nominated prob- 
lems had received relatively high levels of coverage as against those 
whose problems had received lesser coverage).^. 

Comparing Local and National Spheres 

Meaningful comparison between local and national political 
levels deinands that the same theoretical relationships be tested at ' 

" both levek. This study tests the same theoretics^ inodel . at both 
political levels,' for both high and low mass media coverage groups. 

Comparisbii' alsd'^ema;^ that the pperatiojial definitions be at 
least roughly equivalent at bot*h levels. The. present study has at- 
tempted to employ equivalent operational procedures at the local 
and national levels "with regard to each<vaijiable. For example, 
politicahknowiedge has been conceptualized as information holding 
about actors and proposals associated with^a respondent-iioniinated 
political problem.' Thus local and national infonriation holding 
have been defined in the same conceptual and operational units. 
Similarly, conceptualizing ma^ medi^ exposurt in message dis- 
crimination terms means that we are dealing with identical ex- 
posure iinits (i.e., the number of messages discriminated) at each 
level. Indeed, with the exception of voting (Xg), all variables in 
Model I are measured in terms of the same units at each level. The 
local and natibnal'questionnaires were, in fact, idfhn^cal ii||||P)'rding 
except for the insertion of either local or national references at ap- 

^ propriate junctures. 

The same is true of the kinds of analytical procedures employed. 

ilThe present study employs identicabffgression techniques whh both^ 
the local and national data, and with both high and low media cov- 
erage groups. \ * ^ 

FinaHy, adej^uate comparison requires that the respondents in 
the groups compared be as similar as possible. In this study we have 
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randomly assigned respondents to the local or national condition, 
jthe best method of controlling for individual differences. y . 

Results • : \ 

Problem Agendas and Mass Media Coverage Levels. As,Tables\l 
and 2 reveal, there are rather striking differences in the numbe 
.and kinds of problems which people singled out for attention at the 
locarand national levels of 'govehiment. At the national level, only 
33 problems were mentioned, with the energy crisis^and irruption 
in government dominating the agenda. At the local lev*d|^^ffer- 
cnt problems were nomi|iated, headed by crime. Locilr^^cts of 
the energy crisis also received some attiention. Although^ ieverial 
other problems received such ciual mention, (e^g., crime, unem- 
ployment, drugs), the agendas on the whole ar/very dissimilar, re- 
flecting, it would appear, a public awareness of the differing scope 
and functions df local and national! government. 

■ ■ ' 

Tabid 

/ Frequencyof Mendon and Mau Media 

Coverage of Nadonal Problems 



Frequency 
Problem of Hentlbn 



Energy Crisis 
Corruption in 

go^enuaent 
Inflation 
W«l fare-poverty 
Cnemploynent 
Aid for the 

elderly 
Drugs 
Crime 

Hld-East crisis'* 
Education (Toledo, 
^um-Toledo) 
Taxes (in genersl) 
Product shortsges 
Crime-drugs (rela- 
tion between) 
Court reform 
B^lth csriB 
Indian problems 
Minority group 
problems 



Mass Media 
Coverage* 



62 273 

45 ^190 

1« f 39 

13 31 

7 29 

5 14 

3 16 

3 • 187 

2 78 ;^ 

2 '99 V' 

2 18 

1 9 - 

1 s;' 

1 1. 

1 .8 

1 . 0 , 

1 36 



Problem 

Fiscal Reaponaibil- 

ity (national) 
Foreign aid 
Housing ' 

Financial problems: 

blue^ collar 
Black-white « 

relations 
Masa transit 
Foreign trade 
Consumer rights 
Railroads • 
Overpopulation 
Underfed children 

overseas 
Intragovemmental 

cooperation 
Abortion 

Pollution (general) 
Water pollution 
Recession 



Frequency kass Media 
of Mention Coverage* 



1 


3 


1 


9 


1 


13 


1 


13 


1 


4 


1 


8 


1 


7 


1 


9 


1 


9 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


18 


1 


4 


1 


7 



•Mass media coverage measured by total number of stories related 
problem. v 
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Tablc2 
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■Maea aedla coverage Meeured b^F^ total .aunber of etoriee releced to each problem. 

The greatejijarimbCT' variety of local problems nominated 
would seemtoreflect a stronger agenda-setting influence at the na- 
tional level and the greater personal salience of the local issues. On 
the whole, problems most frequently nominated by national re- 
spondents received much heavier mass media cover^ige than d?d 
local problems, as a comparison of Tables 1 and 2 shows. Only local 
crime commanded coverage and nomination levels approaching 
those of the dominant national problems. The relative lack of 
meiiia guidance at the local level is illustrated by examining the 
correlation between total; media coverage levels for each problem 
and the proportion^of respondent^at each political level who nomi- 
nated each probleririi Vs "most important." The correlation (Pearson 
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r) at the local level is a modest.. 5S (p < .01), while at the national 
level it,is a relatively strong .82 {p < .01). jCJ^,* 

Testing the Model . , 

Path corfficienis for Ihetrdationships irf Model II were estimated 
vseparatclyior efiK?h of the four media coverag^/syistem level coridi- 
tiohis.^ The*^results of these tests.are shown in Figures .3 through 6.** 
In these fijgrures.^oRlyTdationships. with path coefficients-of or be- 
yond %1 6 arc sho\yn.^ " ; / 

National-High ICovei^age Condition, In the national political 
level-high mass media coverage condition (Pgure S), mass media 
message discrimination emerges as the strongest predictor of politi- 
cal information holding (P - .27)^ followed by education 
(P = .23). and salience information (P = .19)., Together the three 
predictors account foP 35% of the variance in information holding 
{R = l59). This is a substantial portion of<fhe explainable van- 
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ance. since inclusion of the remaining seven predictors of informa- 
lion holding (see Figure 2) increascs /l* to only 41 % (H = .64). - 

While the significant effect of media message discrimination on 
informatlbn holding was expected, the substantial direct contribu- 
tion of educatipri'waS not. The magnitude of education's effect inay 
indicate that deSpite the large number of Variables in the model 
which intervene between education and information holding, Ve 
have Aeglected certain other important intervening forces which 
would aid in interpreting the relationship. It is more likely, how- 
ever, "that education is performing here in its role as a transitua- 
tional indicator of a generalized orientation toward political ob- 
jects— i.e., as an indicator of being "plugged in" to the political : 
information network. More highly educated individuals with great- 
er interest in politics would be more likely to be exposed to informa- 
tion about certain issues when it was available in media channelyn 
the ps^t. even though these issues may not be on the current meoia 
' agenda. Althoiigh the effect of media message discrimination (de- 
pendant, as it is. on recent levels of mass media coverage) probably 
represents recent learning about political problems, education also 
serves as an indicator of past learning about these problems. 

This rationale also helps account for the greater-than-expected 
effect of salience information. It appears from Figure 3 that ex- 
posure to the mass media did indeed contribute to increased per- 
ception of causal linkages between the nominated problem and 
various personal concerns (P = .20), and that these perceptions 
generated a need for and awareness of problem-related information 
in the mass media (B = ..25 for the path from X„ to X^^). However, 
a substantial direct effect of salience informsrtion on political infor- 
mation holding remains,'^indicating that saflience information ac- 
quired in the past (or at least prior to the two-week^period which 
' preceded interviewing) may also function as a generalized, tran- 
situational'indicatqr of need for information about the problem. 

- Somewhat unexpectedly, interpersonal discussion about' the 
nominated problem (X,J did not have a noticeable impact on levels 
of information holding (P = ,07), in spite of the fact that respon- 
dents in this condition engaged in relatively frequent discussion of 
their problems (mean number of talking partners 4 2.31 compared 
to^ = 1.19 in the national-low coverage condition) and discrimi- 
nated relatively greater numbers of messages thmagh such interper- 
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sonal channels (mean number of discmminated messages 1.30 
compared to X = .77 in the low-coverage condition). One explana- 
tion is that such discussion may not have been primarily concerned 
with proposed solutions to the energ/ crisis or the problem of politi- 
cal corruption (the two problems named respondents in this con- 
dition—see footnote 44), nor with actors advocating such solutions 
to th^e problems. This explanation would seem particularly appro- 
priate with reference to Watergate. It is likely that much discussion \ 
of this issue centered around personalities involved jin political 
Wrongdoing. Dbcussion of Watergate probably involved more 
political *'gossip** ths^n substantive discussion of the ways and means 
of avoiding future Watergates^^diiadhals probably had to turn to 
the mass media for the latter, an infi^^ce supported by the positive 
impact of mass media niessage^|i!^nmination on actor-proposal 
information holding. >r5^^ 

The overall pattern, th^t^rore, presented by Figure 3 is Jthat of a 
causal flow originating with various generalized indicators of politi- 
cal interest (education, age, length of residence, voting), channeled 
throug^he focal point of mass media exposure, and continuing on<. 
to political information holding, through me^ message discrim* 
ination and salience information. Only edii/ation among the vari- 
ous "background/ variables in the model retains a significant asso- 
ciation with information holding once the appropriate intervening^ 
variables havt Been controlled. ^ ^ 

National Lptu-Coverage .Condition. Turning^ the national 
level-low mass media coverage condition (Figure 4)7We immediate- 
ly see that the pattern estatSbhed with high-coverageWobfems dxs 
not carry over to issues receiving less generous mecu^jtreatment. 
Here education emerges overwhelmingly as the major predictor of 
information holding (P = .51). Only one other variable, the num- 
ber of coorientation partners, displays any impact (P = .19). 
Together, these variables account for 29% of thjp^wariance in infor; 
mation holding (It ==' .53). Adding the renurffider of the predictor 
variables to the regression equation coatributfes^little to thes^ figures 
(R = .57, variance explained = 32%). 

It appears, therefore, that under conditions^ where little mass 
media information concerning certain politii::2Q topics is flowing 
through a political system, indicators of recent exposure to such 
information display relatively little variation and thus little power 
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to explain vari^ftion in information holding.^*' The information 
"held" by individuals probabl^en^ to te relatively "old" informa- 
tion, and is best explained by measures of generalized political in- 
terest which transcend i*cent low levels of media coverage, but 
which are sensitive to past periods of greater information avail- 
ability. Education, as we have jioted, is one such indicator. One's 
coorientation sphere, while anchored more specifically to the 
problem nominated, is also a relatively stable indicator in. that it is 
not as dependent on recent media coverage as are message discrimi- 

N^nation measures. 

It is somewhat surprising, however, that the other indicators of 
generalized interest (e.g., interest in politics, mass medid exposure) 

" do not show evidence of direct effects 6n information holding. This 
opening of indirect paths from education to information holding 
would; of course, have siphoned away a portion of the "direct" 
impact of education.* The failure of these variables to predict infor- 
mation holding is, howijver, consistent with the pattern fdund in the 
national-high-coverage group. 
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Local-High Coverage Condition. Interpersonal discussion (as in- 
dicated by interpersonal message discrimination) emerges as the 
primary source of information holding about local affairs 

"(/^ =...49) in the local level/high rhass media coverage ^condition 
(figure 5). Saliencer4fiformation {P = .29), membership in potki- 
cal groups {P — J5S^ and voting {P = .23), also are significantly 
associated with information holding. Message discrimination in the 
mass media surprisingly shows a negative direct relationship 

- (P ="^-,20). Together, these variables acci^nt for 37% of the vari- - 
ance in information holding {R = .61). Adding the remaining pre- 
dictors to the equation explains only an additional 1% of the vari- 

^ance(/? = .62). 

There are a number of interesting relationships in Figure 5. For 
Example, although mass media message discrimination displays a 
negative direct impact on information holding, it has a positive m- 
direct effect, through its positive relationship with interpersonal 
message discrimination (P = .31), which in turn is positively re- 
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{ lated to information holding (P .49). Exposure to problem-re- 
lated information in the media appears to h^e an agenda-setting 
effect in stimulating interpersonal discussion about the topic. Such 
discussioh, in tum». results in considerable learning about local 

•political probienis. 
.(.^ flowevcrV the low mean level of interpersonal message discrim- 

' inadbn (X^^ = . 62 » compared to X^^ =1.30 in the national-high 
, coverage condition) indicates, that relatively few individuals were 
exposed' to problem-related information through interpersonal 

1 channels. This 18 corroborated by the relatively lower mean number 
of talking partners (X^ = 1.11) in this condition as compared to the 
national-high coverage condition (Xg = 2.31). Who, then, makes 
up tlw subgroup of individuals nl^|^--cohdition who engage in 
political discussion and, moreover, leam from this di3Cussion? 
Further examination of Figure 5 suggests^an answer. It^appears that 

: much interpersonal message discrimination has its roots m 
membership in political groups (X^). A strong indirect path from 
group membership to interpersonal message discrimination leads 
through Xg (number of corientation partners) and (number of 
talking partners). At the beginning of this chain, membership in 
politically oriented, groups contributes strongly to one's sphere of 
coorientation partners (P = .54). Membership in political groups 
provides an individual with an easily accessible pool of like-minded 
individuals with whom to discuss political topics. It follows that 
many fellow group members should become cooriehted across such 
topics. To con^plete the chain, one's sphere of coor\entatipr||part- 

' riers is an important source of talking partners (P = .65).^he 
number of talking partners, in turn, is moderately associated with 
interpersonal message discrimination (P = .25). The importance 
of group membership is underscored by the moderdi^t' direct rela.- 
tionship between group membership and' information holding 
(P = .27). The results of this study, therefore, strongly confirm the 
central role of group membership in local politics observed in other 
studies.**® 

The direct impact of group membership on information holding, 
however, once again would seem to be the result of a transituational 
^ effect on problem-relevant information acquired in the more dis- 
tant past (but still retained). This impact is over and above the ef- 
fect of membership on more recent learning transmitted through 



idderpersohal discussion. Further evidence pf the transituational ef- 
fect of more stable background varjables is the direct link between 
voting behavior (X^ and informatipn holding (P = .23).^he rela- 
tionship between salience information and informauon holding 
(p £3 .29) can also be interpreted iiiyihis manner. 
. At the local level, therefore, relatively high media coverajje of 
political problems would setem to stimulate greater media message 
discrimination (JT,, = .93 messages as compared to X,j = .55 in the 
locaMbw coverage condition). This exposure in turn stimulates dis- 
cussion. These interpersonal channels evidently contain infotma- 
tion concerning groups and individuals involved with political 
problems and proposed solutions, as indicated by the strong rela- 
tionship between interpersonal message discrimina tio n andNpoliti- 
cal information holding. \ 

The control over interpersonal message discrimination exercfeed 
by group membership also would seem to imply, however, that the 
political learning which takes place through interpersonal channels 
is monopolized by a relatively small elite. At both the local and na- 
tional levels only a small percentage of respondents defined them- 
selves as belonging to at least one politically oriented group (13.2% 
at the local level, 14.9% at the national). This elite has access at the 
local level to stores of information about political; problems denied 
to non-members. Members of local political groups generally have 
strong^ interpersonal connections with local officials and frequently 
are themselves members of the community power structure. It is 
readily apparent how inforrpation about local problems, proposed 
solutions and the actors involved might be channeled directly by 
interpersonal means into a local group br organization. _ 

A question which still remains, however, is why there is no evi- 
dence of a positive direct media effect on learning, especially under 
high media coverage conditions. It is true that the high^coverage 
problems at the national level itereived nearly twice the coverage of 
their local counterparts in the two weeks prior to interviewing. Still, 
substantial amounts of mediai time and space were devoted to the 
problems classified as local-high coverage, and thus some learning 
about actors and proposed solutions might be expected. Perhaps a 
clue ^to the problem is provided by examining the nature and 
distribution of the problems nominated by respondents in this 
group. Nearly half the respondents (39 of 82) selected crime as their 



n^jor problem of concern. Accept for the energy crisis (which re- 
ceived only 9 nominations), t rime received muchstrqnger hews play 
than did the other problems. Most crime coverage, however, in- 
volves simply reporting events and|* activities. Relatively f<hv stories 
are concerned with proposed solutions to crime or with groups, pcr- 
'soiu/ or organizations who propose such solutions.. Thus we would 
expect little learning in the nature ^f actor- proposed solutions to^ 
result from this jseemingly heavy crime coverage. Such learning 
migW well take place through discussions with members of ^ocal 
neighborhood organizations or other community gro^i^ condttrned 
With lowering the crime rate in Toledo. With re|^p|i^'t^^e reitiain:^ 
ing local- high coverage problems^ coverage leVel^fi^^Sa 
these issues 'are "high" relative only to the pverage^lev^ls acjg?^^^ 
those problems classified under the lotal-/dt(; coverSgie hesidtn^^aind 
. are hot high in any absolute sense. It is ther^fore^not surprising that 
relatively iittle mass media learning about si^ch problems should ob- 
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LocaULow Coverage Condition. TheJocaMow mass piedia cov- 
eragc^conditibn, like the national-low coverage group, is charac- 
terized by the notable absence of any effects of either mass media or 
interpersonal message discrimination upon information holding 
(Figure 6). As expected, it is the effects of certain more stable tran- 
situational variables which predominate. This includes both 
salience information (P = .20) and number of coorientation part- 
ners (P = .19), which, while tied specifically to the nominated 
plroblem, are still relatively stable when compared to more cov- 
erage-sensitive variables such as message discrimination. Still, \l is 
somewhat surprising that even more stable "background" variables 
such as education, mass media exposure and voting did not exhibit 
the strongest relationships with information holding. This group of 
variables is only marginally represented by education {P = .13)^ 
and membership in political groups (P = .13) (paths not shown). 
Together, the two "major" predictors of political information hold- 
ing account for only 15% of the total variance {R = .38). Includ- 
ing the remaining predictors in the equation increases to only 
22% {R = .45). The model, therefore, is not as successful in ex- 
plaining variation in information holding as it was in the other 
three conditions. Apparently other factors are at work ||pre which 
are not included in the model. Ope such factor probably is the pre- 
viously mentioned "immediacy" of many problems at the local 
level.' People simply do not need the media to inform them about ' 
many of the kinds of" problems (e.g.. "street repair") named by re- 
spondents in this condition. * 

The failure of group membership to retain the impact it dis- 
played with high-coverage local problems appears explainable in 
terms of agenda setting. High coverage problems apparently repre- 
sent those which are important to the community at a given time. 
We wbuld expect, therefore, that local groups would generally be 
more concerned with these immediately salient problems than with 
those which have» for the time being, been relegated to the back 
bumei\ Group concern for the former type of problem is indicated 
by the strong effect of group membership upon the cporiemation 
sphere observed in the local-high coverage condition. Also, to the 
extent that many of the low coverage problems ^re traditionally of 
little popular interest (and this seems to be the ca«^ we would ex- 
pect few groups to concern themselves "with these problems. This 



would account for the dfci^ase observed in the transituational (di- 
rect) impact of group mcinbership on information holding-^ 

Some Further Implication^ ^\ 

It is apparent from the data that the processes^ which .govern 
political learning differ grcfi&ly according to both the political sys- 
tem level involved and the level of mass media coverage accorded 
the:is8ues in quesdon, Althoi^ we have already devoted attention 
to inany of these differences!?^ certain aspectis deserve further em- 
li^Iiasis. In particular, the r^][ij. played by the mass media^n the 
political learning Rfocess evidently depends upon the levels of cov- 
erage which mediw "gatekee^rs" decide to bestow upon certain 
political problcms.vPblitical |bvel, however, also has important 
ramifications outsidfcf Jthe me^ws ability to control. Together, the 
coverage politii2$0 level dijnensions interact to produce unique 
perspectives on the mib^ia's roli ciepending upon the particular cov- 
erages-system level undMr cons^dj^tibn. ~ 

The findings of thi^^tudfsu^B^ that the media may have an im- 
iK>rtant direct effects polit^a^iftfonm whejn na- 

tional issues are heawy "coveted, fhe massive infusion of media 
information into the political J|^te{n concerning issues of high na- 
tional importance would seemrto create conditions where effective 
direct learning from ttte med^ is ^ot only possible, but predornir 
nates. Especially signi^cafnt Isffilic ^ct tliat mass media exposure (a& 
indicated by media mcisaj||piisciiiihination) emerged as the strong- 
est predictor of infonjiation holding for well coVered n^tjonal^rob*' 
lems despite the in??oducti.bi> -i)f nuiperous controls for jiemo-:? 
graphic, political, social arid-i^nterpersohal discussion varj^iaibles. 
People can and do learn 3b(£yirikport2int national political prpb-: 
lems through thexxiass medii^Moreover, they learn about elements 
df these problems.^e; , actors^nd proposed solutions) which shoUld 
be highly relevai^\o effective {Political participation. )g 

While a cort*Barable|Urect effect of the mass media on political?* 
information horain^^iajlot observable at the local level, a signif-' j.. 
icaiit indirect effect is ^parent under conditions of high media ' 
coverage. Here, attention to the media does not result in the direct^ 
acquisition of sighificarrt amounts of information, but does stimu- ; 
late discussion. It is this discussion, particularly discussion with fel- 



low metnben of local political groups, which contributes strongly to 
levels of information holding. It is important to note, however, that 
once again the relatively heavy infusion of information into the 
political system by way of the mass media does appear to result in 
substantial media imipact On political learning, even if this effect is 
only indirect. The? mass media would seem to have the power at 
both the national and local levels to activate important political 
learning processes through their ability to regulate to a large extent 
the amount of information about political problems flowing 
through communication channels. Altbpugh longitudinal studies 
are needed for confirmation, the flndings i\ere suggest. that learning 
regarding a particular issue ebbs and flows whh the tide of informa- 
tion flowing through nnedia channels. This inference is based on the 
assumption that recent learning about a particular topic should be 
related in some 'fashion, to measures of recent exposure to topic- re- 
lated information, either through mass media or interpersonal 
channels. Evidence of such a relationship appears only under condi- 
tions of high mass media coverage of either national or local politi- 
cal problems. 

Since the mass media agenda displays a constant turnover of is- 
sues, this means that learning about most topics will be intermit- 
tent. In general, people tend to seek information about, talk about, 
and thus learn about, only those issues which happen to be. in the 
media spotlight at a given time., Since this spotlight is constantly 
shifting, learning about a particular issue is often truncated before 
in-depth understanding of the important political elements of an is- 
sue has been achieved. If we liken the political learning situation to 
a university in which the course offerings are constantly and arbi- 
trarily varied at unpredictable intervals, ijt is little wonder that the 
''students" might manifest certain learriing deficiencies. The 
media, particularly at the national level, appear to exercise just this 
sort of arbitrary control over the ''course content" of political af- 
fairs. 

Not all political topics, of course, are limited to brief tenures of 
media favor. Certain topics, such as wars and economic recessions, . 
receive sustained high-level coverage over considerable periods. Re- 
cently the Watergate affair and the energy crisis have been the focus 
of such relatively unflagging media attenaon. Such issues receive 
not only heavy media coverage, but also interpretative reporting 
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which explores the more abstract and technical aspects of the issues. 
We would therefore, expect members pf the public to display fela; 
tively more extensive and deeper understanding of such issuer. This 
hypothesis is supported by the finding in this study that ^m^'energy 
' crisis and Watergate, the two most heavily covered issues at either 
system level, also showed the highest mean levels of both media 
message discrimination and political information holding. 

Such issues are atypical, |iowever. Most issues, particularly those 
at the local level, are subjected to media publicity for much shorter 
periods. Others, such as welfare and race, emerge and reemerge sft 
unpredictable inteWals. Such variability is bound to have adverse 
effects on media«related learning. 1t\ many instances, no sooner is a 
topic placed on the agenda tha]>it is withdrawn, and people are 
asked to turn their attentibp^ new an(^| niore pressing develop- 
ments. Obviously more, sustained coverage, is needed if audience 
members are to acquire morV than superficial knowledge of a given 
j^roblem or issue. \^ ^ 

Whether the mass media are capable of providing more adequate 
and sustained coverage under their present economic and tech- 
nological structures is open to question. Given the limited resources 
of media time and space, any attempt to provide more in-depth 
coverage of issues would be in direct conflict 'with th^ surveillance 
function of the media whereby the media attempt to keep the au- 
dience continually informed of new developments. The constantly 
accelerating pace of such developments in 'modem society exerts 
ever increasing demands .on the ability of the media even to report, 
much less adequately cover, such events. 
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